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from the extravagant tone of self-laudation which they adopt, savouring perhaps more of the pagan vice of pride than of the Christian grace of humility.
It is assumed that, previously to what they call the Catholic revival, the mass of the clergy were of the self-indulgent, self-seeking class, whereas this is far from, being the fact. Those whose memories reach back to the times before the troublers of Israel's peace arose, need not be told that the fox-hunting parson was the exception, and not the rule; that by far the majority of parishes in England were occupied by men who were embued with a no less measure of faith, hope, and charity, and devoted themselves no less to the work of their posts, though in a less ostentatious, less self-extolling and self-asserting, less bustling fashion. They did not consider themselves as formed in a different mould, or belonging to a different caste, whose prerogative it was to command, while the laity had the privilege of obeying. There was less stress laid 011, less time given to external culte, daily services, functions, processions, decorations, confessions; in short, religious practices, of which we find very little either in scriptural or primitive Christianity. These mark the decadence of gospel truth, and attain their highest perfection in proportion as superstition takes its place; but in the ordinary services of the congregation, in the schools^ in the houses of the sorrowing, by the bed of the dying, there was quite as much energy displayed by the majority of the clergy of the last generation, as in this, and perhaps with intentions more entirely devoted to God's work. There may have been mannerisms in the teaching, the consolations, the preaching, but there was not, I think, the same endeavour to use all these things as means and opportunities of increasing the number or consolidating the influence of a party or a school. And even if there was, the attempt was not made in the direc-